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We have already spoken of the shady dell where 
violets love to dwell, and the plains where daisies 
deck the sod, of brakes and banks where the pale 
and delicate primrose puts forth its bloom, and we 
now turn to the wood, and there the periwinkle, ac- 
companied by the anemone, stretches its long par- 
terre of verdure and flowers, as mutual foils to 
each other’s charms ; the leaves of the former are 
hard and glossy, and the plant is deeply rooted in 
the soil, which it adorns on all sides with its flexi- 
ble shoots, and covers it with flowers which seem 
to reflect and imitate the azure of the sky, thus 
our first affections, so warm, pure and artless, they 
appear to have a celestial origin, they mark our 
days with a moment’s happiness, and to them we 
owe our sweetest recollection, 

« A memory of the past— a flower I love, 

Not for itself— but that its name is linked 
With names I love ; and that ’twas once to me 
An omen of success ; when smilingly 
Young Friendship said he would be ever so.” 

The Greater Periwinkle ( Vinca major) bears 
much larger leaves and blossoms, and is often 
found growing in the vicinity of old castles and 
monasteries, which would lead us to imagine that 
it was in former days much cultivated. 

From the low Periwinkle, trailing among the 
underwood of the forest, we look up to the king of 
forest trees, the noble oak. 
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THE BRITISH OAK. 

( Quercus Robur .) 

Class, Monoccia, Order, Hexandria. Nat. Ord. 

Amentaceep. 

The general appearance of the oak is so noble 
and majestic as to warrant the words of Douglas, 

“ This is the place, the centre of the grove. 

Here stands the oak, the monareh of the wood.” 

There are two distinct species of oak, natives of 
this country, which greatly resemble each other 
in general appearance, but may readily be distin- 
guished when once their specific characters have been 
pointed out. Every one knows an oak tree when 
he sees it, but few persons, except botanists, know 
one kind from another, or are aware that we have 
more than one species belonging to Britain. The 
British Oak bears its fruit on a stalk, but its leaves 
grow close to the stem, with a very short footstalk. 
In the other species the sessile fruited Oak ( Quer - 
cus sessilijloraj these two characteristics are pre- 
cisely opposite, the leaves grow on longfootstalks, 
while the acorns are sessile, or with a very short 
peduncle or footstalk. The timber of this species 
is said to be much inferior to the last, but an emi- 
nent modern author has stated that it is the Quer- 
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